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Hirst Steps in Musical Composition.—/ continued from last Number. ) 


(4.) In modern music in the minor mode it is very usual to introduce modulation to the relative 
major ; or even without effecting a formal change of key, to vary the harmony by permitting SOL to appear 
in its natural form, generally (probably > Y in descending a oe ; 

(i.) ‘The progressions pen in figs. 68 to 70, also those in figs. 71 to 75, are used as semi-cadences, 
either in the form proper to the key in which the music is, or as borrowed from some other key. 

(y.) Students who have given attention to the statement in ‘‘Memoranda on Interval” res 
the double form of the Supertonic (RE) must now understand that this applies to the major mode only ; in 
the minor mode RE is always grave in order to harmonize with La. In the minor mode, however, the flat 
seventh (SOL natural), when used, appears in either of two forms, corresponding to those of RE in the major 

4 mode. The student will perceive that in the major mode the double sound is the one next aéove the tonic, 
but in the minor it is the next Jelow ; this fact seems to confirm General Thompson’s theory that the one 
mode is the inversion of the other. { 

(4.) Students sometimes enquire why rules 3, 4, and § are not always observed in practice. It may 
be sufficient to point out that those rules indicate the best mode of proceeding when Harmony alone has 
to be cnaaiiens. in practical composition, however, other things have to be thought of. The composer 
may wish to make the parts move in a given direction, or to perform some particular melodic evolution, or 
he may even treat each part as a separate tune haVing a melody of its own: in all of which cases he wi 
set aside the rules without scruple. Rules 1 and 2, even, are sometimes set at nought in this way. For 
instance, in fig. 73 the consecutive fifths are avoidable as shown in figs. 74, 75. 76; but they are not 
always avoided—composers do resolve the chord point blank, as in fig. 73. - Cases in which rule ¢ is 
pene have been alluded to in paragraphs 77, 163 ¢ and 184 ¢. The moral of the wholé is this—while 
the student is earning he must abide by the rules, but when experience has been acquired, and he really 
knows what he is about, he will act as he judges best. As we proceed we shall endeavour to give him 
further light on this matter also. 

(/.) Certain ‘‘licenees” have been referred to in paragraphs 174 to 179, and the nature of licences 
in musical —— may require explanation. In Harmony and Composition, practice precedes theorys 
discoveries are first made in the art of chord combination, and then it is the aim of the theorist to reduce 
these to a ‘‘system.” Licences are certain departures from ordinary usages, in the shape either of special 
ways of treating certain chords, or of absolutely new combinations or progressions, which custom has fully 

orsed ; certain com rs have invented or discovered some new thing which, recommending itself for 
imitation, has secured universal adoption. Until further discoveries supply what is still lacking, and 
enable the theorist to embody these combinations in the regular chord-system, and subject them to laws of 
universal application, he terms them ‘‘licences.” As the Science of Music advances, new chords and 
Progressions are continually being contrived, and instances have occurred in which their appearance has 
quite overturned old theories and established new ones. 

(m.) The student ought to verify the statement in paragrape 172 respecting the distinction which 
exists bctween the M1 ( J 3 ) chords and those of so: the former are absolutely the same as the latter, but 
the distinction arises out of the different conditions in which they are placed. This fact is an cxample of 
the inherent property of the sounds of the musical scale which is called fomality or ‘‘key-rclationship.”” 
By these terms are meant the relation which the sounds of the scale hold to the tonic and to each other— 
a relation which arises out of the order in which the minor seconds ocour in the scale, and is altogether 
independent of the question of Aey. Tonality is what constitutes Zune: Key (or the pitch of the tune) is 
Quiie a secondary consideration. To the average singer Tonality is all in all (a fact of which every Letter- 
note or Do-for-the-key-tone pupil is aware), and even the pope and pianist cannot ignore it, The 
very first of Schumann’s Sixty-eight Musical Maxims says, ‘‘Of all things, the education of the ear is the 
most important: endeavour at the earliest stage to recognise tonality tone:”— in other words, do not be 
content with knowing that a given note in your music book is C, D, E or any other degree of the stave; 
learn also to perceive and appreciate the position, function and characteristic property of the svund of the 
scale represented—is it the tonic gr the dominant, the supertonic or submediant of THE SCALE? These 
maxims were addressed to young pianists: to young composers a practical acquaintance with the subject 
of Tonality is still more important—they should look upon the seven sounds of the scale as. members. of a 
tone-family ; each member having certain characteristics of its own ; each according or discording with 
certain others ; the whole family residing now in this key, now in that, but remaining the saine family still. 
For this reason works on Harmony always employ the technical names; for this reason we use the sol-fa 
syllables on the Do-for-the-key-tone principle—simply to enable the student to think of the scale without 
immediate reference to the in which it may be for the moment. It may aid the student to state what, 
in our opinion, is the cause of the practical distinction which exists between chords absolutely identical, 
&s in the case referred to above. One reason is already given in paragraph 172: the chords are used in 
One case in connection with a mayor tonic, and in the other witha minor. ‘Thtis reason includes, and 
is accounted for by another—viz., although the sounds are the same, their tonality is different because the 
minor seconds which they enclose are differently placed. In order to make this clear, let us compare the 
dominant seventh as it appears in figs. 67, a and c: in the former the sounds included withm the compass 
of the chord are—_ » __——,-—g- but in the latter—. ——— ————p,—e- 

—_——— — om. —____= —_, ——-*——-,z ——o — —— 
a = — be 52 8 —- *— - 
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On comparing these together the student will find that the order in which the minor seconds occur ig 
uite different, and the tonality of the chords (used with the context of course) is, tnerefore, «ifferent also, 
his cusues because the other sounds of the key, although not actually heard, are present in ihe mind of the 

dist.ner; and to any ear of ordinary cultivation the effect of the chords 1s dissimilar in the same respects that 

tunes in C major and C minor differ. 
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(n.) The general laws and principles regulating the mene gape of chords, stated in the preceding 
chapters, apply to music in the minor mode; but as mentioned in paragraph 171 certain chords ob'aim 
prominence in the minor mode. 
(o.) Students must not conclude that the chromatic chords explained in paragraphs 173 to 182 are 
peculiar to, or distinctive of, the minor mode: quite the conlyary, they are simply derived from the minor 
mode, and are used as frequently, indeed much more frequently, in the major. 
(p.) be ype oa — 

in paragraph 183, and explained in . V., man ig. 81. ig. q j 

peters a derived from the olen mode 4 ~~, S ig. 2 Fig. 83. 
used in the formation of semi-cadences and other —=—— 







-J ye ‘ 
harmonic progressions, and are employed in the ——- > -+—.-_— 
major mode as well as the minor. As stated in = ——— 


paragraph 184 4, figs. 68, 69 and 70 are thus used: 
Ry ted harmony they appear as in 
figs. $1, 82 and 83. If it is desired to put the rE $ 
in the bass, and the student can discover any way - 
SE, 1 Se ee I to 
so as to rendes*them sati in thi fom 
him do so by all means. But the harshness of 
combined with Fa is entirely taken away 
the FA also. This, however, results 
entirely different, as involve 
modulation referred to in paragraph 184 ¢: figs. 
86 provide examples, and the subject will 
consideration in Chapter V1I. Fig. 85 is 
relative minor =o 50: it consists, therefore, 
dominant seventh and the triad of the tonic 
minor, and can be introduced in C 
minor and other in the form of a 
borrowed chord. The first ch ae ee ae 85. The first chord in fig. 
Se eee minor, Any of these progressions can be suspended as explain 
paragraph 17 
(a) For the assistance of the student, several ways of treating Fa $ in the minor mode are shown 
to go. 
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Fig. 89. 

















(r.) Leoni is srid to be the oldest tune in use at the present day. Some enthusiastic upholders of 
edema A maintain that it was Poe temple in the daysof Solomon. It differs cunsiterab!y, 
however, from some very old ceadetage extant ; and most likely it has been modernized by successive, 
generations of singers as the science of music progressed. Leoni possesses the characteristics of the Aiolian 
mode described in 184 f, in fact a considerable portion of it we should now consider to be in the 
major mode: the old tunes, however, almost all this feature—they were major tunes 
commencing and ending in one or other of the modes. Sir M. Costa has introduced in his oratwriv ** Li” 
@ very fine arrangement of this tune. 


Fig. 91. Tune Leoni. 























(xs) Coleshill \s also an Aolian mode tune, and very old. About fifty years ago (and, for ought we 
to the contrary, at the present time also,) this tune was sung at the communion services in Scotland, 
and only upon those ‘occa-ions: as those services occurred in the rural districts only every six or twelve 
months, the communion Sunday was necessarily a special occasion, and the tune Coleshil! was sung with 
slight intervals clurii g the greater portion of a long service. It will be found that the peculiar feature of 
the AZolian mode is so strong in this tune that any attempt to substitute SOL $ for SOL is out of the question. 
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‘dence that the early arrangers adapted their cadences to the LA-SOL-MI ending. Succeeding arran 
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Fig. 92 shows a good, and probably the most recent, modern arrangement of this tune. 


Fig. 92. Coleshill. Arranged by SMART. 
From ‘Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship,’ by permissian of Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 
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The fall of a fourth at the end of the first and third lines is very peculiar: it is thus given in all the tune 
books, but there is good evidence to show that the original rendering was this— 

similar to the scrap of melody shown in paragraph 184 /, the LA-SOL in "ai 

both cases being sung ad 4b. making each note about equivalent to a beat. : 

‘This is proved by the fact that the tune was always sung thus, which in a 

the case of a traditional melody is proof sufficient. The old precentors 

could never have altered such a tune as Coleshill: to their ideas this must have appeared almost as 
monstrous as altering a verse of the Bible itself, Therefore, all h their opinion might have been abso- 
lutely worthless in a question respecting the fashionable music of the day, their authority in a matter of 
this kind is unquestionable. Further, their practice is warranted by the fact that the melodic progression 
referred to, and also its counterpart RE-DO-LA, is extremely usual in old tunes: it is perfectly orthodox 
also, for even Handel uses the latier to commence a recitative in Feptha, thus:— has Bg 
Its relative major, FA-MI-DO, is universally employed in modern music ; : 

Mendeissohn in:roduces it in Z/ijah thus:— 


0 pa — 
f " : = . 5 Sage 
The LA-SoL-MI ending may, therefore, be Ot Se 





viewed as a melodic cadence about as 
usual in old tunes as MI-RE-Do is in mo- 
dern ones. These facts may be considered to warrant the above statement respecting the et exigeet 
rendering of the tune in question; but, if further evidence is desired, an examination of the last chord 
of the first and third lines of the tune will supply it. In harmonizing a minor tune in which sol so greatly 
predominates, most arrangers would gladly avail themselves of any opportunity for using the mi (% 3) chord 
at the end of a line so as to form a cadence. The chord is thus used at the end of the tune (the second last 
chord) : the melody as it appears in the tune books could, with equal propriety, employ it for the last 
chord of the first and third lines, and the fact that it is sof introdu at peas points is pretty strong evi- 
ma) 

have erased the soL from the music books ; but, as it was not so easy to i the musical eunuiatiods 
of a nation, the original chords may have been permitted to remain, and probably are the same as those 
shown in fig. 92, and — in gll the modern arrangements. 

(t.) Cockpen, which also is a tune in the pure A®olian mode, has been instanced by competent 
authorities as ‘‘a fine example of the minor mode,” and is a very popular secular tune, 


Fig. 93. Cockpen. 
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The note marked * is sometimes sharpened in accordance with modern usages ; doubtless to modern ears 
this sounds zeater, but it almost necessitates the sharpening of the other soL (marked f ), and in some 
editions this is done : the original rendering is preferable, however, and in better keeping with the style of 
the tune. : 

(u.) The Vale of Chvyd is an ancient Welsh mel The vocal arrangement shown is founded 
a pianoforte accompaniment written by Mr. Brinley Richa ds, himself a Welshman and a musician 


Fig. 94. The Vale of Clwyd. 
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The old Welsh bards must have been gifted with very modern musical ideas, or else their tunes have 
been very much modernized during the period they existed as unwritten melodies, for almost without 
exception they are quite in the modern style. Occasionally, as in the case of fig. 96, a tune ends in 
accordance with one or other of the old modes, and possibly, too, there may be many Doric melodies 
still existing ; but it is probable that almost all the Doric tunes worthy of preservation, whether English, 
Scottish, Irish or Welsh, have by the friction of centuries, or the pen of the arranger, been transformed 
ito excellent minor tunes: if this conjecture is true, it will explain the reason why so large a propor- 
tion of the old melodies now in existence are in the minor mode. Such a process was quite possible in the 
case of the Welsh tunes. It was customary in the Principality to enliven the winter evenings by the 
practice of music and musical games, often under the direction of a harper. The improvisation of words 
to a melody, each preson contributing a verse in his turn, was one of these customs, and quite ibly, 
indeed quite likely, incessant use may ‘have gradually modernized the tunes as the ideas and habits of a 
very musical people became modernized. 

(v.) Cruiskeen Lawn ison Irish melody im the minor mode: at * it employs the sharpened sub- 
mediant of the minor mode (FA sharp), sometimes used in modern music. ‘The commencement of this 
tune very closely resembles the first few measures of the preceding specimen; later on, however, the Irish 
melody affects the jig, while the Welsh tune remains sober, in every sense of the word, to the end. 
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(w.) St. David's Day, an ancient Welsh tune, is an example of the exceptional kind of compo- 
sition referred to in paragraph 184 « : it is a major tune with a Doric ending. | 


Fig. 96. St. David’s Day. y 
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(x.) The Quarrelsome Couple, which also is an ancient Welsh melody, in a similar way has a 
Lydian ending. 


Fig. 97. The Quarrelsome Couple. 
—_ 
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(y.) Martyrs is a church tune in the Doric mode, and, to the best of our knowledge, the 
representative of this mode. Doric melodies are to be found in old collections, but Martyrs, so far 
know, is the only specimen in general use to any extent. Possibly even this much cannot be said of 
it appears in all modern tune books of a certain class, and presumably is used more or less 

rches, i 
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chu As explained in paragraph 165, Doric tunes employ RE in much the same way as min 
use sannthey give it il Gre poomiapnen ¢ a tonic, but without arranging the order of the maj 
seconds so as to make a real tonic of it. Examination of the melody itself will make this point 
tune begins and ends upon the supertonic of the major mode (the sound which we term RE), 
vals chiefl loyed are such as are in keeping with the unusual position and function of 
purpose of ly, several arrangements are shown, and, quite apart from the nature of the melod: 
deserve attention : they are the work of experienced musicians, and will provide the student wi 
for thought for some time to come. The arrangement by R. A. Smith is probably the oldest 
it is curious to notice how nearly he succeeded in harmonizing the melody so as to 
it: the last line, however, proved too obstinate even for his genius. Having got thus far, i 
tious arranger might have settled the matter by a stroke of his pen; but the venerable tune better 
this case, and its life was mercifully spared: nevertheless, the attempted adaptation confirms to 
extent the conjecture hazarded in paragraph 184 u respecting a similar transformation of other old 
melodies. Succeeding arrangers have clothed the Doric tune with modern harmonies, and probabl lo 
thing that ingenious brains and musical skill could accomplish has been lavished upon the tune, 
effect, however, is, to say the least, pecudiar : the progressions of the melody are in themselves 
but when modern harmonies are added their oddity is increased rather than diminished. After 
that can be done, the question arises, is not such a melody treated best when it is not treated 
the characteristic effect ot the Doric mode is permitted to speak for itself? As a church tune it 
more serviceable if sung in unison, time, place and circumstance favouring: if, for instance, at i 
in ecclesiastical or political history, this uncompromising old tune wen oie in unison by the voices 
some hundreds or of earnest-minded men and women, the effect produced might possibly 

ives, 
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its most ardent admirers, and even communicate a new sensation to the musical /iterati themsel 
[Continued at page 75 
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Fig. 98. Martyrs. Arranjed by THe Rev. ANDREW HENDERSON. 
From ‘Church Melodies,’ by permission of Messrs J. & R. Parlane, Paisley. 


Fig. 99. Martyrs. Arranged by Hopkins. 


From ‘Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship,’ by permission of Messrs. Nisbet & Ce, 
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Arranged by R. A, Smiru. 
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Choir versus Congregational Singing. 


By Darius E. Jongs. 


(This short paper is copied from aw Anrerican 
ng et bay tng Fyne bes 

ir o » mus: ‘ 
siddzesned to the pot public; but it raises 
certain points which may prove interesting to our 
readers, especially the subject of Unison Singing]. 

HERE are three places where 

the influence of sacred music 

should be greatly augmented: 

in the sanctuary, or where the 

people assemble for public 

worship; in the conference and 

lecture-room, or the place where 

Christians meet for social worship; and in 

the family. But its effect in these places 

will not be what it should be, till good 

people cease to treat the: service of song as 

a mere pastime, and perform it as. devoutly 
and sacredly as they do prayer. 

What would be thought of a proposition 
to turn the pulpits of our land into places 
for the mere display of rhetoric; what if 
love and zeal fer the truth should be 
entirely a secondary consideration, and the 
principal and all-engrossing question should 
be, in every case where a candidate for the 
ministry is under examination, “Is he a 
finished rhetorician?” What mind, at all 
sensitive to the excellence of the Gospel, 
would not be shocked at such a perversion? 
And yet, good people, and even many of 
those who minister at the altar, have fallen. 
into a habit in regard to church music 
which is even worse than this. That very 
part of our religious service which is the 
“nearest akin to heaven,” and which is 
capable of elevating us to the most delight- 
ful and divine emotions, is too often made 
to minister, even in the house of God, to a 
low and grovelling desire for mere personal 
gratification. In many places, the music of 
the sanctuary has come to be the common 
theme at the breaking up of the congre- 
gation on the Sabbath, either for vain 
admiration or for cold and heartless criti- 
cism. With just as much propriety might 
the same liberty be taken with the prayérs 
of the minister. 

If we seek for the cause of these abuses, 


_ we shall find it, in no small measure, in the 


habitual silence of those who pee our 
congregations during the exercise of singing. 
This places those who would be worship- 
pers in the attitude of mere listeners. If 
the music happeu to strike their fancy, they 








} express admiration; if it displease them, 


they find fault. The praise of Gol is thus 
placed on a level, and is constantly com- 
pared with the exhibitions of the concert 
room. If the choir sing exquisitely, they 
are praised; if only tolerably, they are 
blamed. Whichever way it may be, the 
influence exerted is bad. 

This proclivity in our churches to hyper- 
critical remarks on the singing arises, in 
large measure, from the lack of personal 
engagedness in the service. Not only is 
the mind of the mere auditor at leisure to 
note defects in the execution, but, what is 
of still greater consequence, it is devoid of 
that sympathy in the theme and execution 
which is felt by the performer. [t is in 
accordance with the structure of the human 
mind that this should be so. Illustrations 
might be drawn from the sports of the 
village-green, from the intense excitement 
of the gamester, or the maddening strife of 
the battle-field, to show how vastly superior 
is the interest of the participator to that of 
the mere spectator. On this principle it is 
that we may account for the fact that sacred 
music is so little profitable in our congre- 
gations. Zhe mass are not partakers, but 
mere auditors. They lose all the eftect of 
the vibration of their own vocal organs— 
the thrill of nerve that trembles. through 
those mysterious chambers where sense and 
spirit meet, and which the Author of our 


_ frame made to be the media of transmitting 


emotion in the soul. Hence it is easy to 
see how the music may be appropriate in 
kind, faultless in execution, and yet the 
majority of those worshippers who do not 
sing may be unmoved and unedified. They 
may even go through life without personal 
benefit from this portion of our religious 
solemnities—tolerating them for the sake 
of others, but not enjoying them for them- 
selves ; wondering, and perhaps doubting 
whether there be any such thing as emo- 
tional music in the world. This sad evil— 
this bane of Christian worship—has been 


+ mainly induced by a habit which has been 


gradually growing upon our churches for 
many years of throwing the responsibility 
of sustaining the singing wholly upen the 
choir. 

The only sure remedy for these abuses 
is to enlist the people—the people gene 
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rally—in the performance of this part of 
worship. We do not recommend the dis- 
continuance of choirs or organs. These 
instruments, under judicious management, 
are not only essential to the best results in 
congregational singing, but they often may 
be employed to good advantage alone. Nor 
do we deem it essential to a reform in the 
conduct of Psalmody that the singing 
should be anjfined to the people. That 
they should bear a large part in this branch 
of Christian worship, there can be no 
doubt. But there are, undoubtedly, in- 
stances in which even the devotional effect 
would be much enhanced by entrusting the 
hymn entirely to the choir. 

But in order that the people may engage 
readily in this service, the tunes employed 


must be suited to the . Qn this 
t there is t neal of discrimination, 


the Soh p we made to keep up congre- 
singing by the use of choir tunes, it 
vil "il surely As well might one attempt 
to keep up the habit of general reading 
throughout a whole community by means 
of a circulating li com of such 
works as Bacon’s Philosophy and Edwards 
on the Will, as maintain general singing in 
a congregation where none but classic choir 
tunes are employed. 

What is, or is not, suited to the capacity 
of a whole congregation must be determined 
‘by circumstances. The style and structure 
of a tune best adapted to large assemblies 
may be seen in such tunes as Tallis and 
the Old Hundredth. Some of the best 
effects are realized when the whole congre- 
= sing the melody in unison, and the 

ny is left to the choir and the organ. 
Sung in this way, these melodies are sur- 
ingly grand and effective. When first 
Lond, the effect may not be pleasing; 
but the more they are familiarized, the 
more will the true beauty and grandeur of 
Psalmody be made to appear, till, finally, 





such tunes as are commonly employed in 
pubiic worship seem light and frivolous.— 
Few persons, especially i in this country, are 
aware of the impressive eftects uced 
by masses of sound, as distin from 
harmony. It is on this principle that the 
music of the Old Testament seems 
to have been regulated; and the same is 
seen, or rather felt, in the camp-meetings 
and other large assemblies in our own 
country. These rude and unscientific 
melodies not unfrequently produce effects 
which the expert musician is puzzled to 
explain, except he take into account the 
peculiar vesult of a multitude of blending 
voices—a vast organ, of a hundred or a 
thousand stops ef every quality—swelling 
forth in unison. We recommend that con- 
gregations give this mode of executing the 
solid and sublime old chorals a fair trial. 
Let them be sung over till they beceme 
familiar, and we venture to say that ere 
long their true devotional effect will begin 
to se itself. 
ion made respecting unison 


is ho Seeman, anh an te editor t eee 
2 imoran at whe abe wor 
meanwhile we may remark that unison singing 
public worship can be cca viny where & 
in the following 
is deGclent in musical power 


may be expedient wntl until se 
atanble where 
accom: - 
aod ter the lake of 
particular verse or 
cried, which end it will httain power 
contrast; and, ot he prone of tion nig 


is better ted for the 


In “First as 








USIC, all powerful o’er the human mind, 
Can still each mental storm, each tempest calm ; 
Soothe anxious care on sleepless couch reclined, 
And e’en fierce anger’s furious rage disarm. 


Oh surely melody from heaven was sent 

To cheer the soul when tired with human strife— 
To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent, 

And soften down the rugged road of life. 


Kirke White. 
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A Change of Bep.—¢ Continued from last Number.) 


Mr. Starch was floored this time—no dowbt about that—whoever else might be 
president of the club, it was quite clear Ae was out of the election. He blustered and 
wheedled, smiled and frowned by turns; he “rose to explain;” tried to prove this was 
that, and that something else—but all in vain, the Philistines were upon him; the 
weavers web, spun at a venture though it was, had fairly tripped him up, and now his 
reign was over! If, with his usual taet, he had agreed to consider the problem solved, . 
and good-naturedly joimed in the laugh at his own bad fortune, he might have come 
down a little more gently, but now the laugh was altogether against him. Even hig 
bottle-holder, Mr. Titlark, was om the point of letting off a small squib on the subject of 
**two stools,” but the chair, by some adroit stroke of policy, contrived to extinguish if 


Mr. Starch had calculated chances carefully and well. He took it for granted that 
Mr. Larch wowld suceeed in finding the key, but was ready with a plausible objection 
which, he hoped, might keep Mr. h at bay until the expiration of the time allowed 
for finding a solution. Everything occurred exactly as Mr. Starch anticipated, and had 
it not beem for the unforeseen eventuality of a mere outsider hitting the mark, the 
gestion might have secured the election. But hard fate, leagued with Bobbins, ruled it 
otherwise. 

It did not, however, occur to any of the members that Mr, Starch’s judicious mani- 
pulation of the music was, to say the least, sharp practice. “All is fair in love and war,” 
gays the proverb: doubtless members extended its meaning so as to include elections 
eae ran en ee would have acted in the same way if it suited 


purpose. 

Mr. Bobbims—for he now had earned what sailors style “the handle to his name” — 
might have ¢laimed the office of president; but he knew that the victory was due to 
Mr. Larch’s skill rather than his own. Mr. Larch, on the other hand, ignorant that Mr, 
Bobbins’ hit was quite a random shot, did not consider himself justified in wearing 
laurels which he had not earned. After a warm and wordy discussion, however, it was 
moved, seconded and carried “that Mr. Larch be elected president for the ensuing year, 
_ = the emoluments accruing for the year now terminating be handed over to Mr, 

ins, 

The tfeasurer reported that he held a balance of six pounds, seventeen and four- 
pence halfpenny, all legitimate expenses having been paid, and straightway made Mr, 
Bobbins richer by that amount. The wages so easily earned quite relieved the weaver’s 
burdened mind, for the windfal] would comfortably tide his household over the coming 
event, and render the expected tenant’s “coming in easy.” Surely, if the Bobbins of the 
fatase ig not arriving with a silver spoon in his mouth, at least he is bringing good luck 
With him Thus thought the Bobbins of the present as he pocketed his unlooked-for 
prize. It was a happy New Year's Eve at the weaver’s that night. 

The weighty matter of the election having been settled, there now only remained 
ceftain formalities to be complied with, and the annual meeting was over. Mr. Starch 
handed over the keys and ensignia of office to Mr. Larch, whose formal installation 
would take place on the next evening of meeting. Mr. Starch performed the ceremony 
with what grace he could under the circumstances. In accordance with custom, he 
ought to have made an appropriate speech on the occasion: perhaps the effort proved 
too —_ for Him, at all events he got over his disagreeable duty with all possible 
dispat - 

The chair having been vacated, the seat of authority was solemnly turned upside 
down, and Mr, Starch as solemnly installed between its upturned legs and declared duly 
elected “Lord of Misrule;” for the laws of the club thus fulfilled the time honoured 
tsages of Christmas, and enacted that the out-going president should assume this fan- 
tastic title as a kind of ironical solatium for the loss of his seat. 

This ceremony brought the meeting to a termination; but, in consequence of his 
newly acquired honours, Mr. Starch, had one more important duty to fulfil which will 
form the subject of the succeeding chapter. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely—Write impartially. 


R of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 


reach us by the 15th of the month, 
The name address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 








MPYTELY FRERP: 


Wirn the Autumn days the musical festi- 
vals ripen apace. The Welsh Eisteddfodd, 
held at Wrexham in the latter part of 
August, was even a greater success than 
usual. It occupied four days—viz., from 
the 22nd to the 25th, and included compe- 
titions in literary composition (English and 
Welsh), competitions and ces of 
choral and music, together with ad- 
dresses by the officials and adjudicators, 
Sir Julius Benedict, in the capacity of chief 
adjudicator, expressed a most complimen- 
tary opinion of the performances, stating 
that the establishment of such meetings 
was a credit to the Welsh people and an 
example worthy of imitation in other parts 
of the kingdom. 

Tue BirmincHam Musicat Festivat, 
occupying four days, from August 29th to 
September 1st, was as usual prolific of new 
works as well as reminiscent of old favour- 
ites. It comprised Mendelssohn’s Ziijah 
and St. Pau/, Handel’s Messiah, Spohr’s 
Last Fudgment and Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, besides the following novelties:— Zhe 
Corsair, a dramatic cantata by Cowen, the 
libretto of which is by Mr. Francillon and 
is founded upon Byron’s poem, was highly 
praised and is stated to contain “dramatic 


G. Monk, like every- 
else from this composer, is a masterly 
and, conducted by Mn Walter 





Macfarren, was enthusiastically applauded. 
Wagner's Love Feasi of the Apostles, one 
of this composer’s earlier productions, has 
peculiarities and eccentricities in plenty. 
Neither the music nor the mode of its per- 
formance met with much approbation, but 
one noticeable feature is its liar com- 
mencement: at this point composer 
confines himself to vocal music of a very 
sombre cast, in order to heighten the effect 
f a subsequent burst of the whole orches~ 
symbolizing the “rushing mighty wind” 
of the day of Pentecost. Gade’s cantatas, 
Zion and The Crusaders are very highly 
spoken of: the Danish composer, b 
and his other compositions, 1s justifyimg the 
correctness of Mendelssohn’s judgment in. 
his favour. The principal voealists ed 
during the Festival were Mesdames Titi 
Sherrington, Albani, Patey and Trebelli, 
with Messrs. Rigby, Lloyd). Santley, T 
and: Foli: Sir M. Costa eonducted, 
Mr. Stimpson officiated as Organist. 
HEREFORD has not followed the exam- 
ple set by Worcester in the matter of the 
musical Festivals. Formany years the 
united choirs of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Hereford have held festivals at those cities 
in rotation. Last year, however, witnessed. 
the discontinuance of the time-honoured 
custom on the' part of the Worcester Cathe~- 
dral authorities; and at one time it was 
doubtful whether these periodical. gather- 
ings might not entirely cease. This year, 
however, shows the festival, the choirs and 
the audiences in greater force than ever, 
and it is hoped that Worcester may yet re~ 
sume the part formerly taken in the choral 
trio. The Hereford Festival: commenced 
on September t2th, and occupied the usuab 
four days. The most important of the 
works performed were Handel’s Messiah, 
and Samson, first part of Haydn’s Creation, 
Mendelssoh’ns Hizjah and Hymn of Praise, 
Spohr’s Last Fudgment, Barnett’s Reswrrecs 
tion of Lasarus, and Gounod’s Mass in G 
all of which were given in the Cathedral. 
Besides these several concerts»of vocal and. 
instrumental music were held in the Shire 
Hall, and the Festival as a whole was 
very suecessful, Mx. Townshend Smith, 
Organist of Hereford Cathedral, condueted;, 
and Messrs. Lloyd, of Gloucester, and 
Done, of Worcester presided at the organ, 
The principal vocal.sts were Mesdamep 
aaat “at ‘Trebeili, Griffiths, and 
nriquez, with Messrs. Reeves, Cummingsy 
Maybrick and Thomas, ° 
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METZLER & CO.’S PENNY PART-SONGS, 


Arranged for Four Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 


By EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


——— 


Ring the Bell, Watchman. Eulalie. 
Rock me to sleep, Mother. Lillie Dale. 
Lulu is our darling pride. Annie of the Vale. 
The Hazel Dell. Under the Willow she’s sleeping. 
Watching for Pa. Toll the Bell. ‘ 
Some Folks. When Johnny comes marching home. 
Hark! the Herald Angels sing, and Christians | Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane. 
Awake. Comin’ through the Rye. 
Hail Columbia. Home, sweet Home. 
Star-Spangled Banner. Kelvin Grove. 
The Marseillaise. 
The Watch on the Rhine. 
The German Fatherland. 
The German Rhine. Caller Herrin.’ 
ust before the Battle. March of the Men of Harlech. 
ust after the Battle. — eee ow ie . 
ec, Britannia. sorrow young days shaded 
The tight little Island. The Young May Moon. 
Ye Gentlemen of England. Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 
The Red, White, and Blue. Last Rose of Summer. 
Hearts of Oak. Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour. 
British Grenadiers. Love’s dream. 
The Bay of Biscay. Believe me if all those endearing charms. 
Annie Laurie. The Harp that once thro’ Tara's Halle 
God save the Queen. The Minstrel Boy. 
The Campbells are coming. Chorus of Musketeers. 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. The old, old song. 
Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town. 
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London: METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








NEW PART SONG. 
Now Ready, price 6d. OVE YOU FOR BEAUTY. By 
OUNOD’S “SEND OUT THY LIGHT” HAMILTON CLARKE. Sung with great 
(Anthem). For the use of Choirs. suey Sy omy kaa Soe, Sie 
on: M & Co Copy, 2d. Folio Edition, 1s. 6d. 
t Marl ¥ : London: Metzler & Co., 
59, Goest Matensagh Stsest, W. 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


On the Tonic or Do-for-the-key-tone Principle. 





A GRADUATED OOURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Colville and George 


Bentley. In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6<., 
in wra 


» 1s. 
PUPIL'S HANDBOOK.— Containing the Sonys, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, 
cn. 


published tely. In two parts, price 3d. ea 

P’ THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary 
instruction in vocal music, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in 
ees lettered, 1s. 6d., in wrappet, Is. , 


‘ OHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, 
published wae In two price 3d. each. 

THE UNIOR 00 E.- -A course of elementary practice in vocal music, David Colville. 
Harmonized for treble and alto with ad 4d, bass, and suitable for schools or junior 


numbers. - f 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of 
explaining the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
THE OHORAL P —New elementary work in preparation. 


London : - F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, &CO. 


Printed at the “*Quaver” Music Press, 47, Lismore Road, London. 
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